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for "by the exigencies of the times, and anticipate the happiest
consequences from its being carried into effect. But I desire
not to be understood to convey that the approbation of the
Protestants goes to the length that no individuals are to be
found who still retain their ancient prejudices and old jealousies
but only that they are not sufficient in numbers to create the
least difficulty about carrying the measure into effect.'

(I feel that I have personal weight and influence enough to
carry it through without difficulty; and carrying it through, I
am confident of uniting cordially in the defence of the country
all its weigl.it, property, and influence, if I may be allowed to
except a certain description of Protestants whose views will
never permit them to unite with the friends of a system that
has such a share of monarchy and aristocracy in its composition
as ours has. Of the real and hearty support of all other descrip-
tions, I feel myself confident.'I

The appeal was a weighty one, but Fitzwilliam himself can
have scarcely believed that it could be successful, and before it
was written the decision of the Ministers had been taken. In
a tone which completely broke- the private and political friend-
ship that, had long subsisted between them, Portland wrote to
Fitzwilliam expressing his astonishment that, with the full assent
of the Government, leave had been given by Parliament to in-
troduce a Catholic Relief Bill. The Cabinet unanimously agreed
that the matter must not be pressed on so quickly; that the
arguments of both sides must be sent to England; that they
could give no assent till the draft of the Bill was laid before
them. They were astonished that the Lord Lieutenant should
have suffered a Bill of such magnitude to receive the counte-
nance of Parliament, when it had not even been laid before the
Cabinet of England. He had never been authorised to commit
himself so far, and it was the earnest wish of Ministers that the
question should be deferred to the peace. * In the plainest and
most direct terms/ Fitxwilliam was now ordered to take the most
effectual means in his power to prevent any further proceedings
being taken on the Bill before the House, till the King's pleasure
was signified,2
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